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faintly;   and  of eveiy  issue  noting some  general
lesson of wisdom and warnings for like matters in
time to come."    And in   pursuing  philosophy he
followed   the same wise teacher,  caring little  for
Duns  Scotus   and   " all   the   rabble   of   barbarous
questionists," as Ascham   had  termed  them,  and
mainly fixing his  attention upon  Plato  and Aris-
totle.    Declaring himself anxious to learn Greek, if
only for the sake of studying Aristotle's writings in
Aristotle's words, he yet felt sympathy for the new
Platonism, and the stout arguments against Aris-
totelian doctrine, urged by Ramus.   Ramus was one
of the victims of the St. Bartholomew massacre, and
it is possible that Sidney met him in Paris.    When
three years later the then famous Banosius trans-
lated his friend's " Commentaries," and prefixed to
them a life of the martyr, he promised the first copy
of the book to Sidney, at that time only one-and-
twenty, because, he said, of the young man's fond-
ness for its theme, and of his ability to make it
known among English scholars.    With English as
well as foreign scholars, including both theologians
and anti-theologians, Sidney kept up close acquaint-
ance all through his life.   We have seen something
of his relations with Philip du Plessis-Mornay.    We
shall presently find him in the company of Giordano
Bruno.

When Sidney began life as a courtier in 1575, the
bustle and frivolity of the Court did not favour
abstruse study; but, in their own way, they fur-
nished literary suggestion. In such masques and
allegorical entertainments as he witnessed at Kenil-